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Airdrie’s twisted neck had disappeared into his chest, and 
the arm jerked about violently as if he was waving the butcher’s 
apron on the slopes of Ibrox one drunken Saturday; it never got 


anywhere near the perpendicular. 
“Aye, Airdrie, ye’re some man!” 


I turned away again quickly. The sight of his twisted neck 
made me uncomfortable, knowing my own would very soon look the 
same. I was hoping he’d quit soon, pull on his head-phones and 
get back to the basket-weaving. It crossed my mind that having 
five ribs hacked out surgically maybe did something nasty to the 


brain. 


Miss Hutcheson had just finished giving him his daily 
workout. Airdrie was a model of excellence in the eyes of Miss 
Hutcheson. She said Airdrie was a marvel, considering his years 
(he was about thirty-two) and should be an example and 
inspiration to the younger men who still had a visit to Mr Bruno 


in front of them. 


She put a hand on his shoulder. She said she’d have lovely 
things to tell Papa about him. 


“As straight as a Guardsman!” she trilled. 


It was only four weeks since Airdrie’s operation and he 
seemed to have come through it well. He was cock-a-hoop with 
himself and showed off the long curving scar on his back like a 
war wound. He now felt he belonged among the men, after the 
ordeal of the knife, and the thought exhilarated him. Some were 
hoping he’d return a hunchback, as can happen when things go 
wrong, with half his scapula gone and tubes hanging out of him. 


He must have told the story about ten thousand times. How 
everybody in the operating theatre shook his hand. All except Mr 
Bruno. Mr Bruno must have slunk in after Airdrie was clamped to 
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the table. 


He did see the Chief Anaesthetist though. The Chief 
Anaesthetist shook his hand. He was a man of rare distinction, 
Airdrie noticed that right away. First in his field, so the story 
went. Had walked and talked with kings and emperors. Got called 
in for George VI’'s big op of 1952 - the one that succumbed him, 


alas. 


“Is it all right if I sleep now, sir?” Airdrie asked, always 
eager to do the right thing. 


“Certainly, old chap, just you pop off any time you like.” 
“Thank you, sir.” 


Then the Chief Anaesthetist drove a long needle into the 
back of Airdrie’s neck and pumped in a dose of curare poison. It 
was the worst pain Airdrie had ever felt in his life. But no 
matter. The same hand that jabbed poor Airdrie jabbed the king. 
That was the consolation. 


“T heard the clank o ma ribs as they got flung intae a 


bucket,” Airdrie said. 


The Chief Anaesthetist came and shook Airdrie’s hand again 
after three days. And glimpsing the patient’s military bearing 
of head and shoulders, he marvelled greatly and said: 


“Ah, brave soldier, brave soldier.” 


It seems there was a tear in the Chief Anaesthetist’s eye, 
hardened to tragedy though he was. He had held the king’s hand 
in the last fateful minutes. Only the Red Cross could afford him. 
Airdrie was now looking forward to meeting him again - curare 
shock or no. That would be in about six months time when they 
operated on his other lung. Meanwhile he planned to send the 
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Chief Anaesthetist a Christmas card. 


Airdrie’s favourite passtime was winding up Calum, whose bed 
lay directly opposite. When Miss Hutcheson went away Airdrie 
started in, making game of Calum’s secret passion for Sister 
Thorne. He’d been doing it every day now since he got back. He 
told Calum he should get the sister alone in the Duty Room and 
tell her straight out how he felt about her. That way Calum could 
give up pulling his wire the whole night. 


“She’1l go, she’1ll go,” Airdrie said vehemently. “You’1l hiv 
her aa tae yirsel at the next concert party when we’re aa doon 
the stair. Ye can ram it right up her an she’1l love it. I know 
her kind - big country-woman, dying for it. You tell her first 
chance you get an see if I’m wrong.” Then with a sly wink to the 
rest of us, he went on: “See that look she gi@és ye - I know that 
look, a hungry bluidy look, I’d say. Have you seen it, Wullie? 
Have you seen it, Joe?” Oh, yes, everybody had seen it. “You tell 
her, Calum, an she’ll be drappin her knickers afore ye get aa the 
words oot. See if she comin ower tae me like that, I’d be up her 
like a rat up a drain pipe, you better believe it.” 


KKK 


Glen O’Dee, being a Red Cross sanatorium, took in only ex- 
servicemen, a lot of whom liked to think they were still back in 
uniform. This led to a kind of barrack-room camaraderie in the 
wards. Army argot abounded. Amongst the patients status was 
conferred according to rank and length of service. A good many, 
like my friend Harry, and like Airdrie and Calum, were World War 


II veterans, but most of us contracted TB doing National Service, 


and the average age was about 22, We were in the North East of 
Scotland, on a hill surrounded by pine forest, with the Dee 
lapping gently almost within earshot. It was 1953. 


* 


Calum was iying on his side. He did not seem to be 
listening. He had a Basildon Bond writing pad on the bed beside 
m. He was composing a letter to his wife. He’d made a lot of 


false starts which were strewn, carefully shredded, on top of his 


“She’11 go! She’1ll go! Airdrie kept on. Take her up tae the 
linen-room, man. That’s where Hymie had that Irish bint that 
worked in the cookhoose. You’ll no be disturbed in the linen- 
room, don’t worry about that. Just think, Calum: that big arse 
of hers aa tae yirself for a hale night. Whit would you no gie 
for that?” 


But he was ever mindful of Miss Hutcheson, and every so 
often he would try to force his neck over to the left, against 
the twist Bruno had put in it, and get the left shoulder up in 
line with the right. He did it a lot, like about every two or 


three minutes. 


*T know her kind, you better believe it, big country-woman, 
dying for it. You tell her the first chance you get, man. I kid 
you not, she'll go, she’ll go.” 


ke*K 


The sanatorium was high on a hill with a forest of pine 
sloping away at our feet. Seen from the roadway as we drove up, 
the place had a fairy-tale look about it, set so high in the 
forest, all shimmering glass and flashing tiles. It looked like 
a luxury hotel at a Spa. It exuded the bright confidence which 
poor working-class folk were easily seduced by. It looked like 
a place where only good things could happen to you. The Dee 
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flowed sweetly just a short walk away. From it came the fresh 
salmon which was frequently on the menu, donated by local big- 
wigs with a soft spot for the military. Balmoral Castle was only 


up the road. 


We ate well. We had big appetites in the clean air of 


Kincardineshire. The meals were produced by Eduardo, an 
Argentinian chef, whose cuisine, it was said, often graced the 
banquets at Balmoral. Lots of these snob reverberations in the 


atmosphere. 


It was a great place to be, and there was a long waiting 
list for entry. We were supposed to be the fortunate few, and so 
we believed at the time. It was 1953 with lots of bad things 
going around. There was Korea, there was National Service, there 
was TB. There was of course a price to be paid in this Shangri- 
la. This came in the form of Mr Bruno, and his cutting 


instruments. 


Once the little bug had settled down in your lungs and gone 
to sleep - and in ninety-nine per cent of cases it was dormant 
before we arrived at the Glen - the problem of it one day 
reawakening had to be looked at. This was where Mr Bruno came in. 
The operation was called the thoracoplasty - a remoulding of the 
chest. It was essentially prophylactic surgery and it was central 
to the treatment at Glen O’Dee. It involved the removal of ribs 
and the permanent collapsing of the infected lobes of the lung. 
There was the small thora which could be completed during one 5- 
hour stint in the theatre. More usually it was the bigger thora 
which had to be done in two stages with a fortnight’s interval 


between. 


For the people with the bug in both lungs - and that was 
most of us - it was done bilaterally with six or seven months 
separating the operations. The idea was that since the collapsed 
lobes could never again function, the lesions within these lobes 
would be allowed to heal over. As these lobes were dead, the 
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bacilli within wouid stay dormant and have no enticement to start 
feeding again. It was likened to keeping a plaster cast 
permanently on a broken arm. It was long odds against ever 
breaking it again, because you were never going to be able to use 
Lt. 


The permanent plaster cast analogy was thought up by the 
Chief, Dr ¥.R. Minto (we called him Papa), who put it into a 
little pamphiet which was handed to each patient on arrival. It 
was meant to bolster our confidence in a surgical procedure which 


was universally dreaded outside the Glen. 


Other good news contained in the pamphlet was that, after 
Bruno, people could live anywhere, irrespective of climate or 
atmospheric conditions, and take up full-time employment again 
at any kind of work they fancied. They would cease to be 
invalids. They would cease to be stigmatised in the community. 
They would lead active, forceful lives again, and continue to 
make a useful contribution to society. Put more precisely, he 
meant his “boys” could return to their natural slum habitat in 
heavily polluted Glasgow (where most of us came from) and take 
jobs in heavy industry (from which conscription had plucked us) 
and win respect in the community (which had previously shunned 
us). And more than anything else, this was what the demoralised 


TB case wanted to hear. 


Was this drastic assault on the body an operation of last 
resort? Out there, it certainly was. In Glen O’Dee, under Dr 
Minto, it was pivotal to the whole course of treatment - the 


central, inescapdble prerequisite. 


The other treatments - chemotherapy, extra good feeding, 
clean air, a stress-free leisurely life in a pleasing environment 
- these were only charabancs fetching Minto’s “boys” ineluctably 


in the direction of Mr Bruno. 


In the real world - that is to say, in NHS hospitals - the 
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operation was considered a bigger threat than the disease. A lot 
of people did not survive it, at least not for very long, and 
those who did were sometimes quite badly deformed. But such was 
the effect of Dr Minto’s brainwashing, that the Glen patients 
actually hungered for surgery. Visiting clergy would conclude 
their sermons with a prayer that all should very soon receive it. 
At night the patients dreamed that on the morrow Papa would 
shuffle in, point a finger and say: “It’s your turn now!” 


In our little colony, not to be given that date with Mr 
Bruno was to be among the half-men, the failed, the unregenerate. 
Yet the irony was plain for all to see. Only when the disease was 
quiescent, and people were fit and strong and enjoying life, only 
then could the operation be performed with any hope of success. 
If it wasn’t going to kill you, you had to be a healthy person. 
Tf you were a prole living and working in a black spot like 
Glasgow, the chances of recurrence were supposed to be high. This 
was the ethical basis for performing these prophylactic ops. They 


were remodelling us in the name of political economy. 


To develop a patient’s strength to the pitch where he could 
withstand the knife took time. Some had been two years getting 
groomed for Mr Bruno. And after surgery another year was allowed 
for recovery. It was a lavish time-scale by NHS standards, a good 
way of disembarrassing the Red Cross of large sums of money 
accumulated in the course of three wars. With the unhurried 
build-up and long recuperative programme there were few deaths 
in the Glen. Some “bad cases” sneaked in from time to time, but 
they were soon packed off to die at home or in their local NHS 
hospital. 


Yet even if it cost ten ribs, nobody wanted to be out there 
at the height of the plague. The bug still carried with it a 
shameful stigma. Glasgow folk had transmuted their fear of death, 
being “smitted”’, into their fear of sex. They saw us as morally 
depraved, victims of our own lewd excesses. The bug was a scourge 


striking at the dissipated and degenerate. As with Aids later, 
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if you had it in the family you kept it a secret. 


Whenever he reflected on such things, Airdrie would say: 
“See where I come fae, naebody knows I’ve got it. The wife tells 


them its pleurisy.” 
A wise precaution if you valued your good name. 


And medical care tended to reflect this prejudice. With 
haspital beds scarce, it was left to day clinics to cope with the 
tens of thousands who needed treatment. These establishments were 
housed in back-streets with TB and VD usually sharing. For an x- 
ray and a 60-second interview with a doctor, people waited up to 
eight hours in overcrowded, unventilated closets with seating for 
maybe a dozen or so, and a hundred others left to squat on the 
floor or hold up the wall. I remember there was endless 
opportunity for the dissolute and refractory to dwell upon the 
“bad life” that had led to such remorseless judgement. 


Not that, in the Glasgow area, a hospital bed dave you much 
of an edge. Death rates were high. Treatment might just be 
inferior or crudely experimental or even non-existent. In some 
places they handed out bed pans and sputum jars and left. you to 
stare at the coal bing in the yard. In others they bungled their 
way from one surgical calamity to another. Everywhere the 


congested wards were doom-laden and the regime punitive. 


By comparison the Glen really was Shangri-la, and we all 
knew it. All were ex-service, including the staff - nurses, 


porters, cleaners, even one or two of the physicians; and in many 


instances they were not only ex-service but ex-TB as well. People 
were at home in Glen C'Dee, among their own kind, so to speak. 
In our closed and fairly remote community, all sense of stigma 
had vanished. All shared the same imperfection, patients and 
staff alike. And all had been - or would soon be - wrapt in the 
toils of the thoracoplasty for a painful but, we all believed, 
certain redemption. For that, people were eager to pay the price 
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- any price. 


kk 


I stepped out.onto the verandah for a smoke. After a minute 


or two Airdrie yelled: 


“Hey, Boots, ye'’re no supposed to be out there. That 
balcony’s no safe.” 


I knew it was fairy stories, the balcony was safer than 
Bruno’s knife, It was a small deception to allay anxiety. If you 
couldn’t handle suicide, then talk about rotting timbers and 
fatal accidents. But if it had to be suicide, well, Dr Minto 


could put that to use also. 
“Hey, Boots!” 


I moved along a little way, out of view of.Airdrie. I was 
standing on the spot where Hamish stood had stood. Hamish Ross 
of the Queen’s Own Camerons was a “bad case”, he was going home 
in a day or two with his rib-cage intact. It was at ‘that spot hé. 
went over, falling three floors in the dead of night.. Hamish had 
trouble with God and sin. 


The official line was that the parapet had given way. Very 
few believed it. Some swift repair work was carried out by Joe 
the Pole with a toy hammer, Joe was a porter. One heard a few 
light knocks. , 


Then another story took hold: Hamish had been reading 
medical books on the disease, and fell into a depression. As a 
consequence Papa had the library purged of any’ book that even 
mentioned TB, including a couple of his own. He’d known nothing 
of their presence there, it was explained, as they had been 
acquired at some time prior to Dr Minto’s appointment as Chief. 


The previous regime, nothing to do with the ‘Red Cross, you 
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understand, had been criminally lax in many respects. 


Papa’s second-in-command, Welshman Dr Mook, who fancied 
himself as a communicator, went on the hospital radio to warn 
that patients should not meddle with things they did not 
understand. They could end up like Hamish, down there on the 
concrete. Dr Mook spoke wiser than he knew. Hamish was troubled 


by things neither he nor anybody else could understand. It was 
only the Bible he’d been reading. I thought I might mention it 
to Mook. I smiled at the thought, looking down over that magical 


countryside. 


“So what’s going on out here? Sister Thorne said, joining 


me on the balcony. 


She was a big-boned, stern-faced lady with a heavy, rather 
raw-looking face, as if she’d spent a lifetime out of doors in 
a wintry clime; but this was more than made up for by a superb 
backside and shapely black-nyloned legs. I can state for a fact 
that Sister Thorne had more admirers than ever confessed it. 


“Ah, smoking, she said. “You were told about smoking. I 
thought you were cutting it out.” 


“Don’t worry, I mean to. It’s getting too expensive.” 


“Hmnn. I’m sure they don’t give you a pension just to keep 
you in that dirty habit. Maybe if the government wasn’t so 


generous you’d live longer.” 


Then she fluttered a hand in the direction of the 
Occupational Therapy Unit, a group of small huts on the far side 
of the putting-green. 


“You should try doing a basket or something. Occupy your 
time. No sense in brooding about things. Everybody needs to 


occupy themselves with something. Idle hands, you know.” 
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“TI think you’re right,” I said. “Maybe I could get a basket 


done.” 


She eyed me narrowly. She knew quite well I had no taste for 
the local handicrafts. Used to forcing her will on people, she 


distrusted patients when they came over too amenable. 


“Yes, why not?” I said. “I could try a basket. I don’t mean 
a big basket. A wee basket. Right?” 


I paused to wave to a lone putter on the green. 

“Something to remember the place by,” I added. 

She looked away. “I think you'll have plenty to remember us 
by,” she said. I thought I saw something like a cruel little 


smile hovering on her face. She might have added: “Seeing as how 
we're going to fillet you like a haddock.” 


“Aye, I see what you mean, Sister. Every time I count ma 


ribs I’1ll have yis in mind.” 


“I’m sure you could do a lot worse,” she said, suddenly 
taking charge. “You've had a gey easy time of it compared to 
some.” 


She had a grip on my arm and was boss again. She was edging 
me back along the balcony with little pats on the back. 


“And as you very well know, the balcony’s out of bounds to 
patients. Give yourself a shake, man. You've no call to be 
disconsolate, none whatsoever. Look at Airdrie in there. You 
don’t hear him moaning about his ribs. The whole trouble with you 
is you don’t know when you’re well off. A young man like you... 
Phere’s thousands would be happy to change places with you - 
thousands too far gone for surgery, poor souls. Just you try and 


remember that... And here’s the Reverend in to see you.” 
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With that she gave a last little shove and I was back in the 
ward. Andrew A. MacAndrew, the minister from Banchory, stood by 
my unmade bed. He was a heavy-set forty-year old with plump 
glossy cheeks. You could judge how well you looked by the amount 
of time he spent at your bedside. He was famous for putting in 
long stints with patients on oxygen. Prayer improvisation was his 
speciality. He came once each week to practice on the 
unfortunates who were “strict bed” - the only ones without means 
of escape when he came on the ward, But neither could he escape 


Sister Thorne. 


He was staring down at the rumpled heap which was my bed. 
I thought he was looking somewhat aggrieved. I couldn’t be sure 
whether it was because the bed was dishevelled or because it was 
empty. He was probably sensitive to these sudden departures. 
Another one in hiding, he would think. You could see the relief 
in his face when I reappeared. I expect he felt humbled. He 
should never have doubted the poor patient absent for a breath 


of air. Maybe a text for a future sermon. 


Sister Thorne pushed me into the bed and made it up like a 


straightjacket. 


The minister said: “I was hearing that there’s to be a 
concert party. I believe it’s the patients themselves who are to 
run the whole thing. What an excellent idea that is! And what 
clever chaps you must have here! I will be spreading the news in 
Banchory, don’t you worry. Sister Thorne will have all the 
details, I’m sure. We shall all be praying for you. There is 
always a lively interest in the village about the goings-on up 
here. People are genuinely curious, and of course very 
supportive, very supportive. You may have to put in some extra 


chairs. You never know, you never know.” 


Sister Thorne raised her eyes tenderly to the minister as 
she walloped the pillows. He blinked and smiled. 
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Airdrie said: “Wait till you hear me on the flute. I'll 


knock -yis for six.” 


Calum, in refined tones, looking this way and that, said: 


“He’s so modest.” 


“Listen,” Airdrie said, “I was in a flute band when I was 


twelve. I’ve won prizes, if ye want tae know.” 
“Oh, aye,” said Calum, laughing, “a prodigy!” 


“Aye, an proud o it!” screeched Airdrie, going purple in the 
face. “Ye want to dae somethin about it?” 


Calum lay back, looking very pleased with himself, having 
displayed his wit before Sister Thorne and made Airdrie look a 
fool into the bargain. MacAndrew, scanning the ceiling benignly, 


searched for a light-hearted interjection. Sister Thorne made a 


long face. 


In her eyes, there ought to be no “personalities” in the 
presence of the minister. We were a coarse, shameless, and 
ignorant lot, and she took it upon herself to shield MacAndrew 
when she spotted danger. He would not be scandalised - leastways 
not whilst she was about the place. Proper deference would be 
shown at all times. We must keep our imbecile bickering to 


ourselves, at least till MacAndrew was off the ward. 


Her blackest look was reserved for Calum, who had provoked 
poor Airdrie. When he became aware of it - a basilisk glower fit 
to wither stone - he seemed to crumple into a heap all at once 
and slump down in the bed, utterly shame-faced, all his hopes 
demolished under her sour glare. Sister Thorne took due note of 


his misery. 


She went to the door. Now placated, she resumed her sweet- 
smile look. She said the Reverend was quite right. There was 
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indeed an abundance of talent in the Glen. She had it from Dr 
Mook himself that Barrington - now away for his second thoracic 
re-modelling - had had a successful stage career as a telepathist 


before volunteering for active service with the paras. 


“Oh, aye,” Airdrie broke in. I can vouch for that. 
Barrington’s a mate o mine. Talent? It’s drippin’ aff him. He 
plays the mouth organ, the accordion, the fiddle, you name it. 
He can dae his ventriloquist as well. Sometimes he hypnotizes ye, 


for a laugh, like, tae pass the time.” 


The Rev MacAndrew remarked that, while he was downstairs 
visiting Ward One, he was told that somebody on the top floor was 
to do a rendition of The Road to Mandalay with musical 
accompaniment by Miss Hutcheson on the piano. He looked at Calum, 


then at Airdrie, and then at me. 


“I was wondering,” said the minister, “whether it might be 


one of you fellows.” 


Airdrie piped up: “Naw, that was Barrington, but he'll no 
make it. I’m taking his place.” 


“How wonderful! said MacAndrew, lost in admiration. Then 
turning to Sister Thorne, he said: “It’s going to be quite an 


occasion, isn’t it? I really must try and come along.” 


“You must try,” said Sister Thorne. “We’d all be so 
pleased.” She led the way into the corridor. In the doorway 
MacAndrew turned and waved: “Keep up the good work!” 


Sister Thorne escorted him from room to room, along the 
length of the ward. At the Duty Room she invited him to partake 
of a cuppa, which he reluctantly consented to, but she must 
remember he had much to see to in kis far-flung parish. They 
stayed together a good while chatting. Théy wouldn't see each 
other again till Sunday at the kirk, unless of course he really 
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meant to come to the concert on Friday, in which case she would 
see to it that they were seated together and he would be her 
guest at the little reception afterwards. For the Rev MacAndrew, 


of course, was Sister Thorne’s secret passion, 
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Unquestionably there were as many secret passions in the 
Glen as there were patients and staff. They were seldom really 
secret. For the most part they were neutralised in masturbation, 
or washed away in an ocean of ribald humour. Calum employed 
neither safety valve. He was a nervy, very intense man whose main 
regret was that he’d never put on uniform again. Or it may just 
have been the passing of youth he regretted. He’d enjoyed army 
life and was nostalgic about his years abroad, especially his 
time in Austria, where he went to be trained in Alpine warfare. 
After Sister Thorne his preferred topic of conversation was 


Austria. 


He was intelligent but oddly naive about other people’s 
sincerity. His feelings for the strait-laced Sister Thorne, and 
his openness in discussing his feelings, made him easy prey for 
people like Airdrie. He could do nothing about it. But Airdrie’s 
crack about Calum pulling his wire all night was well off the 
mark. Calum’s trouble was he didn’t puil his wire enough. 


Everybody knew the real wanker was Airdrie. 


As the minister exited by one door, Dennis came in by 
another, trundling the library trolley after him. He was a frail- 
looking young man of about twenty with wispy fair hair and a 
downcast look. His tight tweed jacket had leather patches on the 
elbows. Dennis had a shy nervous smile for most of us but didn’t 
converse much with anybody after Hamish went. The Cameron had 
been his only close pal as far as I knew. What they had in common 
was an overwhelming sense of sin. In his jacket pocket Dennis 
carried a Testament which he regularly consulted. People felt 
awkward in his company. They were conscious of having to watch 
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what stories they told and how they told them. Dennis never told 
stories, and never engaged in tittle-tattle. When the talk got 
rough, he would wander off. He wasn’t very popular, and made no 
close friends after Hamish. He was quiet and respectful of 
everybody, and he and I never had any problems. Everybody took 
liberties but he made no fuss. They got him to run errands to the 
shop in the Recreation Hall, or fetch them tea and sandwiches 
from the Duty Room, or lend them his soap or his toothpaste any 
time they ran out. Lots of guys borrowed money they never meant 
to pay back. He was a meek little martyr who seemed to enjoy 
being taken for a mug. “That shit happened when people got 


saved”, somebody opined. 


As the Dennis entered, checking his list of book requests, 
Airdrie threw his arm into the air and twisted his neck into 


position. But he still had Calum in his sights. 


“Have you no had a wee word wi her yet, Calum? Yi know 
somethin’, yi’ll wait too long, so yi will. Auld Andrew MacAndrew 
wull be in there first, you better believe it.” 


But Calum, settling into a bitter moroseness, had had 


enough. 


“Just fuckin shut it, will you?” he let fly, pulling the 
blankets over him as he turned away. “Give us a bit o peace for 


Christ’s sake.” 


For the second time that morning Calum had turned on his 
tormentor. Airdrie had his arm in the air, and added to the 
strain was a painful sense of shock, and his mouth hung open and 
he salivated heavily as he gasped for air. 


“Fuck you!” he hit out, his voice faltering. The eyes rolled 
about in his head. “You fuckin piece of shite!” 


Dennis placed a book on Airdrie’s locker. It was a large 
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thin volume with a portrait of the Queen and Prince Philip on the 


glossy cover. 


“Bluidy bastard!” Airdrie fumed, still straining with the 
arm. “Bluidy fuckin bastard! Yi try tae be civil!” 


His arm still in the air, he was twisting about like a man 


in a paralytic spasm. My eyes were closed. I was wondering what 


savoury meats Eduardo was preparing for our lunch. 


The matron was banging the dinner gong as I passed her in 
the hallway. She was an older, more haggard version of Sister 


Thorne, and the years had not improved her disposition. 
She gave me a grim look. 


In the dining-hall my friend Alan was engaged in his daily 
set-to with the Argentinian chef, 


“You’ re a fucking imposter!” Alan shouted. 


He’d become a vegetarian on health grounds - having 
developed a stomach ulcer - and was experiencing no end of misery 
with the meals. For one thing, he suspected Eduardo of frying the 
chips in animal fat. 


The chef yelled back obscenities in Spanish. The Matron 


always turned up to pour out the lunchtime soup. When she arrived 


Eduardo disappeared into his kitchén. Alan continued to complain 
bitterly and in a very loud voice. As we ate, the Matron 
patrolled up and down between the tables “till the meal was over, 
always giving Alan a wide berth. He réfused the chips and took 
only some vegetables and bread. 


“falk to the matron,” one patient suggested. 
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“You think she doesn’t know?” Alan said. “She oversees 
everything that goes on in that fuckin kitchen. She watches 
Eduardo like a hawk. He lives in terror of that woman. They just 
try tae con you. They get a kick out o that. People eating one 
thing and thinking it’s something else. Fuck the matron, I'm 


taking this to Minto.” 


“Hefil pit yi out the door,” another patient cautioned. 


Alan reared up: “Oh, very nice. Thanks for the solidarity. 
Maybe I should just pretend I don’t know what they’re up to. Haud 
ma wheesht, eh? I know there’s some people about here that are 
guid at that. Well, that’s no ma style, let me tell yi. It’s too 
much like sookin up to the bastards.” 


“Watch it,” somebody said, “she can hear you.” 


“T have my rights,” Alan said. “Let the bitch hear.” 


He was, I suppose, your typical barrack-room lawyer. He was 
taken as something of a comic act by the medics. His. recuperation 
had been spent in pursuit of a political education. It was thanks 
Eo Alan that the Glen library now had a woighty collection of 
socialist classics. We had few problems getting books. Between 
the Glen and its sister sanatorium, Tor Na Dee, which housed the 
officers and some females, we were well provided for. During 
World War II there had been large donations of books. Philosophy 
and religion seem greatly to have predominated: ideal reading for 
condemned souls. If the library didn’t have the book you wanted 
it could easily be purchased by the patients’ own committee: the 
Red Cross had made ample funds available for this purpose. But 
the library committee had a hard time satisfying Alan, whose 
demand for books was never-ending. He badgered them mercilessly 
till he got what he wanted. He was deing correspondence courses 
in politics, history, economics, and psychology. He preached 
revolution day and night, to all and sundry. Even Minto and Mook, 
those crypto fascists, had to be confronted with the unsavoury 
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socio-politico-economic facts of life. A session with Alan could 
make your ears bleed. The “communicator” Mook always stayed mum 
in his presence, fearful of unleashing a farrago of arcane 
pronouncements on the “reproduction of inequality and enslavement 
in the formation and augmentation of capital” which Alan liked 
to fling out any time the medics got too cocky. They did their 
best to make light of his obsessions. They would crack lame 
littie jokes, giggle a lot, and make hasty exits to dodge any 
embroilment in dialects. Occasionally they humoured him as they 
would a dangerous lunatic. Dr Minto would say: “Yes, yes, Alan. 
Quite right. Quite right. Life is fraught with difficulties,” and 


sneak away smiling. 


Of course food was another question all together. Nothing 
could wipe the benign smile from Papa’s face quicker than the 
smallest criticism of the food. He himself had planned the diet 
down to the last detail. He believed he had devised the perfect 
regimen. My own personal feeling was that, by and large, the grub 
was excellent, as good as a poor prole like myself had any right 
to expect. But in the vegetarian line they’d given up the ghost, 
they just wéren’t trying. The vegetarian meals looked diabolical. 
You got the feeling they’d been rustled up as an afterthought and 
hurled onto the plate in anger. Eduardo and the Matron were 


making damned sure it wasn’t a diet preference that would catch 


on. 


When Alan was easy in your company he quit trying to make 
you a Party member, and allowed hititself, and you, to relax and 
enjoy life. I was one of the few people he let alone. Marx, 
Lenin, and Gramsci were not for me. I could go on reading Vergil 
and Dante, and stay poor all my life. I was not to worry, though. 
I would be looked after, in spite of myself. I was of the type 
“wha didnae ken nae better”, and would be forgiven, come the 


revolution. 


f, ka* 
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Another vegetarian was Harry, otherwise known as the Gypsy. 
Harry, in his quiet way, made no protest, eating what was eatable 
and leaving on the plate what he found suspect. Some said he was 
of Romany stock, but in fact he was Gorbals born and bred and of 


Presbyterian stock. 


Harry deserted in Burma in the summer of 1943, made his way 
to India and travelled half-way across the subcontinent, begging 
and stealing as he went, before the military caught up with him, 
about a year later. They put him in the notorious punishment 
cells at Lucknow. There he engaged in a great laughing marathon, 
laughing at everything and nothing, hoping to be shipped back to 
Scotland as incurably demented. He might have swung it too had 
the M.O. himself not been puddled. He shows us how he laughed. 
Long eerie howls, sedate chuckles, roguish little titters and 
trills, posh throaty chorties and thunderous guffaws. The Welsh 
guard commander would rage: “We'll pulp you, you gypo cunt, we'll 
pulp you!” At the end it wasn’t Scotland but 15 Section, the 
British army nut house in Poona, he was headed for. In 15 Section 
Chey pulped your brain as well as your bones. But TB supervening 
at the critical moment, Harry’s sahity was suddenly restored and 
he came home as a legitimate stretcher-case. “Whatever it is 
you’re really after in this world,” Harry said, looking in the 
glass and laughing at his clamped-in jaws and emaciated rib-cage, 
“you always get it.” 


Harry had shed his past role - the battler, the con artist, 


the thief defying the worst the British army could lay on hin. 
The world he inhabited now made that response innapropriate. But 
deep down he was still all these things: you saw them if you 
locked closely enough; he would never deny it. It was just that 
they were now put to better uses than mere brute survival. A 
stillness had enveloped him. His every word and look and gesture 
seemed to come out of calm. Not that Harry was mere words and 
looks and gestures - far from it. What had happened to Harry was 
nothing to do with any kind of posturing. Of all the men I knew, 
he looked to me to be the least capable of self-deception. 
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Without having recourse to that woeful moralistic piety which is 
usually the hallmark of Christian conversion, Harry had become 


a deeply religious man. 


I am not talking about Churches and being “saved”. Whenever 
priests and ministers come visiting, Harry was always among the 
absentees. It seemed he was seeking a larger enlightenment than 
any Church had on offer. Harry’s quest was through Buddhist and 
Hindu scriptures. Gautama’s Discourses, Lao-tzu, the Vedas - 
these were his daily study. He brought me his copy of the 
Bhagavad-gita, along with a commentary he himself has written: 
a big debit and credit ledger picked up for two shillings at an 
auction in Banchory: 242 hand-written pages in which he sets down 
his own thoughts on duty in the argument between Krishna and 
Arjuna on the battlefield of Kuruksetra. I was awe-struck. 
Looking through the ledger I was left with the feeling that this 
wasn’t something strange and new that had come into Harry’s life: 
it was more as if he had been reawakened to something that had 
always belonged to him, something with which he was utterly 
familiar right from the beginning: a gift snatched from him, 
perhaps, one black day in the past, and now reappropriated: or 
laughed to scorn in him and forced into a hidden place in his 
soul, but now validated, now set free. He had found the language 


which said what was in his heart. 


Nearly every day Alan and Harry and I went long walks 
together in the surrounding woodland and often a good distance 
from the sanatorium, and we sought to unravel and resolve life’s 
manifold contradictions, and we had a notion we did rather well. 
In that sheltered utopia there was nothing that could not be 
resolved. Of disagreement certainly there was no end. But about 
one thing there was no disagreement - it was as plain to Alan for 
all his vaunted revolutionary optimism, as it was to Harry for 
all his devotion Vedic practice, as it was to me, a skulker in 
libraries and sheltered places - that beyond this magic woodland- 
world a harsh reality awaited us with gaping maw - and, in all 


honesty, none of us was in any hurry to meet it. When Harry 
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received his discharge date we knew there was little to cheer 


about. 


In the afternoon I went into the bathroom and found Calum 
pacing up and down with a towel over his shoulder. I thought at 
first he was waiting for one of the cubicles to be vacated but 
hone was occupied. He looked on edge. Leaning over me as I peed, 
he said he would like to have a wee chat with me in private, as 
it wasn't a lot of use talking in front of Airdrie, and I was to 
be honest with him, mind, no bullshit, I was to give it to him 
straight. What did I think about the morning’s happenings with 


Sister Thorne? 


Did I think he was now in bad odour with the Sister? 
Something got her back up, what was it? Did I notice anything? 
Was it something he said? That stuff about prodigies - was that 
it? Could she have taken it as a slight on her religion? or even 
- heaven forbid - an insult to MacAndrew? But surely they knew 
better than that. They must have noted the books on top of his 
locker - his own personal library of Protestant thinkers - Billy 
Graham, Albert Schweitzer, Professor Barclay of the Bible 
Training Institute in Glasgow, whose book Is God an Atronaut? she 
borrowed off him weeks ago and had not yet returned, and Dr 
MacLeod of the Iona Community. Solid Protestants every one! 
Right? Dr Minto was leafing through them only the other evening 
when he made his rounds. And Minto was Orange to the core and 


high up in the masons. 


Did I think she found him boring and unattractive as a 
person? Did I think she found him repulsive? This was what came 
of trying to show off? Did I think she hated him - trying to 
score off poor Airdrie? Was that it? His flute-playing would 
likely be a revelation. He was sorry he lost the head and swore 
at him. That was stupid, the man meant well. What did I make of 
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it all? Did I think he still had a chance with her? What should 
he do? What should he do? 


Before I had a chance to pitch in with wise counsels, the 
door opened. Calum scrambled away from me and started splashing 
water on his face in one of the wash-basins. It was Dennis who 
came meekly in. He was about to pass through to the showers when 


Calum called out: “Listen, Dennis! Sorry about this morning.” 


He was towelling his ears as he walked up to Dennis. 


“That man Airdrie... the bad language, you know. I just lost 
Che place. Maybe you don’t know, but let me tell you, he goes on 
the whole time like that, the whole bloody time. He drives us up 
the wa’. Is that no right, Boots?” 


“It's okay, said Dennis. “It’s nothing. It’s okay.” 


As was his custom Dennis was careful to slander nobody. He 
was busy looking about him for a route of escape. He continued 
on through to the shower room with Calum babbling away at his 
elbow. 


“T'li catch you later,” I called out as I made my getaway. 
There was no reply. 


In the corridor Sister Thorne was taking observations from 
the threshold of the linen-room at the far end. She pulled her 
head in as I emerged. Toilet surveillance seemed to have been 
added to her duties since the Hamish Ross affair. 


kk * 


Rest hour. Dr Minto would be making his appearance very 
shortly. He was a lank, slightly misshapen Ulsterman with large, 
goggling eyes. 
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It was rumoured that, in his youth, he underwent an early 
form of thoracoplasty. It was clearly implied that he went 
through this still experimental surgery mainly for the sake of 
medical science. Whether the story turned out to be true or not, 
there was no gainsaying its appeal among the patients: it put the 
crowning glory on Minto’s authority, and nobody demurred. 


Instinctively, in self-defence, as if to draw whatever venom 
may have lurked behind those goggling eyes, the lads called Minto 
“Papa”. In return he called-us “his boys”. Everybody, patients 
and staff alike, worshipped the ground he walked on. Airdrie 
liked to recite, like a magic incantation, the lohg string of 
letters that came after the Chief’s name. 


Dr Minto differed from God only insofar as Dr Minto could 
be seen - for about ten seconds once each week, usually on a 
Tuesday, during the evening Rest Hour, when he hovered over your 
bed and his Irish eyes twinkled and goggled. People said they 
felt wondrously improved in health after these sightings. 


kkk 


For us it was impossible to keep the physical in its place. 
For us the body with its. evil little bug reigned supreme. To keep 
from being eaten, we ate. We were told to eat and we ate. Not to 
have an appetite was a bad sign. To keep our spirits up we 
invented appetites we did not always have. 


Outside of our appetites we hardly existed. Nothing else 
belonging to us was of any interest to anybody. Of course 
everybody knew we had sexual appetites as well. These came, like 
good health, with good eating. Nobody was ever in any doubt about 
the link between TB and sex. It was part of Glasgow folklore. 
Nurses got danger money in TB wards because the patients were 
uncontrollable, I heard that story as a boy of ten, TB sex-beast 
myths were in circulation throughout’ Britain. It would have been 
surprising had they not been rife in Presbyterian Scotland. 


CR’ 
+? 


ad BETO, soe 
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Everybody knew the story from the laundry maids up to Minto 
himself. As a result certain members of staff were trained to 
Spot, and report, any suspect manifestations. Still and all, 
pampered and cosseted TB patients needed sex like verybody else, 
and some nurses and kitchen staff were happy to provide it if it 


could be managed discreetly. Sister Thorne was not one of the 
latter. She was a watcher. Seeking out Sister Thorne was a doomed 
plan. But Calum looked ready to chance it. 


Good news for the vegetarians. We had just seated ourselves 
for the second big meal of the day, when Alan, who had forced his 
way into the kitchens, came roistering out throwing tubs of lard 
in the air and shouting triumohantly: “The man's exposed! The 


man’s exposed!” Eduardo came running up behind him. 


Balmoral or no Balmoral, the Argentinian had murder in his 
eye. Not even the Matron could pacify him. Fists flew but Alan 
always made sure there was at least a table’s breadth between 


himself and the enraged chef. 


“The bastard has a knife!” Alan called out in a kind of 


laughing hysteria, as he ran hither and thither, ke ping well out 
of range. It created a clever diversion, with everybody ganging 
up on the chef and shouting at him to control himself. I didn’t 
see any knife myself. One patient - a former seaman from 
Portsmouth - said he saw a meat cleaver, but in whose possession 


he was uncertain. 


To end the skirmish, there was an appeal to Dr Minto, and 
overnight the vegetarian dinners improved, both in quality and 
presentation, out of all recognition. A lot of meat-eaters became 
envious. There were murmurs about certain “wrong yins” coming in 


for preferential treatment. 
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But clearly, as far as the Chief was concerned, Alan's card 
was marked. Now that he had effected a change, however small, by 
direct and personal intervention and in full view of the whole 
community, Alan’s “comic act” had taken on a rather sinister 
colouration in the eyes of Minto. The Chief's absolute 
dispensation had been called in question. The ideal regimen was 
subject to defects like any other. Nobody seriously challenged 


old Papa and remained long at the Glen. 


kk 


A letter from Harry. It had an Edinburgh postmark. Towards 


the close he wrote: 


“Lately they have offered me some work here, wiring poppies 
in a poppy factory for the Earl Haig Fund, dat £6 a week. I said 
I would not do that work. 


“The clerk asked me if I consideret! the work too demeaning 
for me. I said it was not demeaning for me alone but for all of 


us. 


“He said, as I had no trade or qualifications, the work 
would be suitable for me. He said it was a serious matter to be 
drawing money from the state yet refusing work, and I could be 
jailed. 


“T said if the state did not wish to pay my rent at 28 
Little King Street, then they would have to pay it in Saughton 
Prison. It was up to them. 


“He asked me if I had never bought a poppy in the street, 


and if I had something against helping ex-servicemen. 


“IT said if the survivors of the war had to beg handouts from 
Earl Haig, what did that make of the people who died? It made 
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clowns of them, I said, because nobody fought fascism just for 
the right to come back and beg handouts. 


“He said all that was nothing to do with him but he would 
have to put it in my record that I had refused work, and it would 


not look well. 


“T said it would look well to me.” 


kK* 


Joe the Pole gave us the whole story, having got it from the 


Sister herself. She listened to Calum’s profession of love in 


silence. Although repelled and nauseated by the whole idea, and 
outraged by his clumsy attempts to fondle her, she steeled 
herself and gave no hint of her true feelings. She realised there 
were sharp objects in the Duty Room like scissors and tumblers 
which the madman might lay hold of and use as a weapon. 


Coolly, in her softest manner, and with her tenderest smile 
to the fore, Sister Thorne walked with him to the linen-closet - 
no doubt sending his hopes soaring. When they got there she told 
him to step inside and wait for her as she had a few things to 
attend to; he was to make himself comfortable, she would not be 
leng. Then she locked him in and went away to inform Minto. A 
meeting of senior medical staff was hastily convened and a 
unanimous decision quickly arrived at. In less than 45 minutes 
three burly gentlemen whom Calum had never met before jumped him 
in the Linen Room. Still in his pyjamas, he was hustled along the 
corridor and into the lift. He was taken downstairs and driven 


away in the dead of night to Woodend Mental Hospital. 


Next day there was much censure of Calum among the patients, 
‘ecially by the people who had a lot of fun egging him on. 


‘@ was never a whisper of reproach for Minto, not even when 


we heard through the grapevine that Calum was getting electric 
shocks. This information was leaked most likely to deter any 
further outbreaks of madness. The Sepulchral Dr Mook went on the 
hospital radio to Sing Sister Thorne’s Praises and urge all 
Patients to take up a hobby. I remember he particularly 
recommended Parquetry. It was accepted that Papa had cast Calum 
off for good and all. The patients were cowed, 


kkk 


wing pamphlets and journals onto my locker. I was to see they got 
into the library and were catalogued appropriately. “It’s guid 
ammunition,” he Said. “Keep it safe.” 


Next day Sister Thorne came into the library with a telegram 
for Dennis. The medics had already opened it, It was from his 


low and didn't think she could hold on much longer. Sister Thorne 
Was not at all impressed, “Does she often do this kind of Ching?” 
she asked Sourly. Dennis sat down. He wags dressed like some 
Muscovite apparatchik in a long back coat and fur cap. 


a heavy Suitcase with him. As we approached, Dennis made his way 
towards the buggy, which was always laid on for departing 
patients, and took the seat beside Joe the Pole, who was driving. 


Very little Was private at Glen O’Dee ~- and never 
departures; the who, when, where, and why was usually in the 
gtapevine weeks beforehand, Also patients going home usually 
toured the wards with their goodbyes. I hadn't noticed any of 
this with Dennis. I had beén in the library with him earlier that 
morning. He was his usual tight-lipped self, and did not seem to 
be in “going home” mode. I wondered LE perhaps he was doing a 
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bunk. He hadn't had surgery, and he did not look ill. Very few 
(and fewer still from the plague capital, Glasgow) escaped 
Minto’s fiefdom without the mark of Bruno upon them unless they 
were headed for an early grave, or unless they were walking away 
of their own accord, against Papa’s wishes and without his 


blessings! A very rare proceeding. 


Y had no opportunity to ask anything during the drive to 
Banchory. Alan was giving us the low-down on this, that, and the 
other historico-political conundrum which somebody called 
“Charlie Marx” had brought to heel a hundred years ago. And he 
urged Dennis in particular to remember the interesting connection 
the qreat man made between religion and opium! He said he was 
glad he’d have somebody on the train to discuss things with, he 
could see Dennis was an intellectual like himself, although of 
course they differed in some very important areas. Still there 
was nothing like congenial company, he always said. Dennis sat 
bunched up tight, his face skewed toward the window, staying out 


of reach. 


The buggy dropped us at the Station Hotel in the village, 
and Joe the Pole headed back up the road. There was a half-hour 
to wait. Dennis turned down the invitation to have a drink and 
walked onto the platform. Alan and I went into the bar. We had 
a couple of rums backed up by Guinness. He said he would have to 
find work soon - Alan was a builider’s labourer - to have enough 
money to get married on and start a family. At bad moments he 
worried that he might not have the physical strength anymore. It 
was diabolical after getting the bug doing going to war for the 
bastards. But such moments were few. In “old Charlie Marx” and 
the Dialectic - that’s where his hopes lay. There was no need for 
despair. Come the revolution - with class and privilege swept 
away -— the weak and disabled would have an honoured place, no 
more discrimination, no more stigma. There would be redress at 
last for the wrecked and ruined men who went forth when the 
tocsin sounded to do battle with the demons of reaction. All 
would be equal, the weak and maimed along with the strong and 
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healthy, come the revolution. We drank to the great day! 


When we came out the train was in the station. Tf caught a 
glimpse of Dennis boarding. Alan got into the carraige and let 
down the window. “And remember one thing,” he Said, wagging a 
finger. “What the state giveth, it can also taketh away!” -— then, 
with a broad smile as the train pulled out, “and it usually 


does!” 


A desolate, empty feeling as I trudged back up the hill - 
towards Minto and Bruno and Airdrie’s twisted neck. Aye, and the 
twist in my own to come. And he was right about the State. The 
Ministry of Pensions soon started cutting our money the moment 
we signed on at the broo, till they’d shrunk it down to a 
pittance hardly worth collecting. 
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lady ina blue tailored Suit, and a raillwayman in shirtsleeves; 
he stood furling and unfurling a small flag. Another station 
employee was Sweeping up with a broad brush. The lady was moving 
about, locking this way and that, as she conversed with the 
railwayman. A couple of times he walked over to a timetable 
poster on the wall and pointed Something out to her. Once she 
approached the vappy terrier and the kilted gent reined it in. 
Desmond was no where in sight. 


Joe the Pole Said he must be in the toilet, 


As the train pulled in, a girl of about ten appeared at the 
far end of the platform. She was bouncing a ball. She skipped up 
to the lady and took her hand. At the same moment I noticed Des. 


it looked almost as if they were together, It Struck me that she 
was maybe his sister Christine, although there was certainly 
nothing in her appearance [I remembered from the Paddy. This left 
himself and Dalton at Opposite ends of the train. No doubt Dalton 
found some other ‘congenial’ company. 


letter, and that within about four days of my arrival. It came 
&@5 a shock, Particularly as I thought I’q covered my tracks 
pretty good and nobody I knew knew I was at Skolpe. r had no 
close relatives, so nobody needed to know. But as chance would 
have it, the Clinic sent aiong a health Visitor, not knowing I'd 
already left for Skolpe, and Mrs Hardison, my erstwhile landlady, 
lost no time worming the full facts out of her. It was not the 
Kind of letter one forgets in a hurry. It was a cruel and bitter 
indictment drawn up by a livid Betty Hardison. tf stood accused 
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of occupying a bed in her house for seven months under false 
pretences (I’d told her I was a freelance rep, and I took my 
suitcase out with me every day to settle her doubts, whereas in 
fact I had the plague, and spent my days annoying the lieges with 
my hacking cough in the Reading Room of the Mitchell Library); 
of exposing her good self, not to mention my fellow lodgers, to 
serious risk of contagion; of causing her the trouble and expense 
(itemized) of having my mattress and bedding removed for 
incineration by the Sanitary Department; of stealing two blankets 
which were kept in a linen chest at the foot of my bed, for use 
on nights when the temperature dropped below zero; of leaving 
behind two cartons and a suitcase packed with worthless (she'd 
had a dealer in) books and miscellaneous bits and pieces which, 
she could assure me, would not realize a tenth of the sum that 
was owing, including a fortnights’s rent in case I had forgotten, 
and the price of the blankets. She would overlook the scorch 
marks on her furniture where I stubbed out cigarettes, and the 
begrimed wallpaper full of pencil jottings and lewd drawings, and 
the broken mirror in the bathroom. Should it be I had a 
sentimental attachment to the books, which she doubted, they 
would be held for seven more days. If in that time monies had not 
been received to defray all costs and expenses including the 
rent, she would have no alternative but to place the matter in 
the hands of the police. She was sure I would see reason as a 
sentence in Barlinnie prison would do little for my health 
prospects, and having people incarcerated went against her nature 
but what could she do? I left her no option. 


I did not reply. Thankfully I heard no more about it. Her 


nature must have got the better of her. 


So after nineteen months, on the day of my departure, about 
three weeks after I’d had that farewell drink with Dalton, Joe 
the Pole came along and handed me two letters. At first I didn’t 
think they could be for me. I thought they were for delivery on 
the ward. In fact I was looking round for Sister Thorne to take 


charge of them when Joe said something about us needing to get 
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a move on and I could read them in the buggy on the way to the 
village. Sure enough, the letters were for me and I was startled, 
maybe even a little bit unnerved. In the buggy I studied the 


nvelopes. One was brown and the other green. The brown one was 


thin, the green one fat. The thin one had an Edinburgh postmark, 
and the sender’s namé and address confidently printed on the flap 
side, which calmed me somewhat. It was from Dalton. I read it 
right away. 

I had a strange feeling about the other one. The post mark 
wasn’t clear and it did not have the sender’s name on the back, 
which to me looked sly and sneaky, as if a trap was being laid. 
It was my first day out in the real world and they had scent of 
me already. But who precisely? Surely not Betty Hardison again, 
she had to be reconciled to her monetary setback by now. I had 
no friends or relatives. I was poor. Within a few hours I’d take 
up my new lodgings - a council house in Possil - with a camp bed, 
a cooker, and a single-bar electric fire. True I’d soon have the 
metre rigged, which was about the only influence I could bring 


to bear on things, but apart from that my career prospects were 


nil. Only the dole queue beckoned, or maybe a sick note from time 


to time to kill the tedium of signing-on. Yet sdmeoné, somewhere, 
was calling my name. And it disturbed me. I was wary. I wanted 
no involvement and no hassle. I didn’t want to be of interest to 
anybody, in anybody’s plans, or part of anybody’s schedule of 
worry and fret, for I knew enough to know that there is an 
infinity of uses to which any human being can put any other, even 
the least promising, in the course of this sad pilgrimage to the 


knackery. 


I had no company, congenial or otherwise, from Skolpe to 
Glasgow, and delayed opening the letter for several hours. In the 
ordinary way, one might suppose that I’d be itching with 
curiosity. I wasn’t. That’s what was strange. The longer I stared 
at and toyed with the envelope, which bore my name in a tiny, 
rather (I thought) affected hand, the less necessity there seemed 
to open it. It wasn’t that I recognised the hand - I didn’t - it 


was just the conviction that whatever it had to impart was 
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already, by one means or another, quite well known to me, That’s 
what I felt, Although at the Same time I wouldn’t have wagered 
tuppence on any guess I could have made as to the sender’s 
identity, or the letter’s purport. Once when I went to the bog 
I was all for ripping it in pieces and flushing it away. 
Whatever it had to do with me I wanted shot of it. For nineteen 
months no letters came and I wasn’t unhappy, why risk Changing 
that? Finally, a little way Past Perth I weakened, under the 


Crossword-puzzle solutions in the Crags and hollows of my 
physiognomy; I tore the letter open and read, 


- Dear Boots, 


I am Sorry to be the bearer of bad news. I am just writing 
to let you know that you have failed to get me placed in an 
institution, which I’m sure you’ll be disappointed to hear. Still 
I found it an amusing episode, although it was obviously far from 
your intention to amuse me. Out of the blue I was visited by my 
GP. He is a nice Man and was very apologetic. He was also very 
nervous and apprehensive, and offered to drive me to the local 
Psychiatric clinic where I would be ‘seen to Straight away’. I 
couldn’t oblige just at that time as I had not yet been to mass, 
and had not even completed my household chores, so he sat down. 
and we had a chat, and it turned out that he was responding to 
a letter from Dr Minto who had expressed anxiety about my mental 
state. Reports had reached him regarding certain ‘unusual 
behaviours’ in the railway station at Banchory and cther places. 
T cannot imagine what they were, I have not been furnished with 
any details, but 1I can easily imagine who is behind the 


‘reports’. 


My time at Skolpe (at least for the eleven months since [I 
became aware of your presence there) was largely spent trying to 
avoid you and keep any dealings between us down to the barest 
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minimum. Being the kind of person you are, taciturn, unco- 
operative, irresponsible and lazy, it was not unduly difficult 
for me to do that, or certainly less difficult than I initially 
feared when I learnt that you’d expressed an interest in helping 


in the library. You might like to know that I was approached 
beforehand by a member of the patients’ committee and asked if 
I had any objections to having you as the assistant, since, as 
far as most people were concerned, you were considered a ‘not 
very pleasant type’. And I who knew better than they exactly the 
‘type’ you were, offered no objections. I knew how it would look 
to you if I had. You would have put it down to fear, the old fear 
all over again, which you and your kind never failed to inspire 


in me. 


And you would have been right. But if I was overcome with 
dread when your presence at Skolpe first became known to me, I 
soon realised that there was really very little to worry about 
since the disease and the operations had more or less brought you 
down to my size. It was foolish of me to imagine that you still 
had the power do me harm. Indeed I think I may now consider 
myself more than a match for you inasmuch as in my case Dr 
Minto’s ultimate verdict was that the disease had not infiltrated 


my lungs to any great degree and surgical intervention was 


therefore unnecessary. (I have no doubt it was this piece of news 
which stoked your bile to the point where you felt compelled to 
write vicious lies to Papa about me.) All the same I wanted 
nothing to do with you, and I wanted you to know it. You belong 
to a time and a place I remember with horror. I had no wish to 
afford you the satisfaction, even if short-lived, of thinking I 
could be your victim ever again. I wanted nothing to do with you, 


but it was contempt, not fear, that drove me. 


As I say, I have no way of knowing the precise nature of the 
lies you’ ve been peddling. I think I can make a pretty good guess 
at some of them, though. It was clearly your intention not only 
to blacken my character but to raise questions as to my mental 


state. You may like to know that I wrote to Dr Minto, putting my 
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to be. He felt it was only fair that 1 should know there were 
calumniators at work, so that T should be on my guard, as indeed 
it was quite likely, if his Own experience was anything to go by, 


Minto, what right have I to complain? Anyway I just want you to 
Know that I am onto your little game, and if, for whatever 
reason, you wished to cause me embarrassment with Papa, it hasn’t 
worked. He is on my side. He knows T have offered myself for a 
trial period to the Benedictine monks at Fort Augustus, where T 
hope to pursue my studies for the priesthood. Not only has he 


him testimonials as to my character and conduct. Tf look forward 
to entering upon my new life within a next few months. 


From where [ stand it looks as if you are still entangled 
in the past and unable to break free. For what its worth, [I 
honestly feel Sorry for you. I Suppose, in mitigation of the 
bullying and Other cruelties, it could be argued that you were 
(and are) as much a victim of the lane and its hideous defilement 
as I and my mother. That is the thought which makes it Possible 
for me to address you. But it would appear that you have not been 
able (I don’t know how hard you tried, or if you ever tried) to 
rise above what you once were, Clearly you would not be pursuing 
me with lies and Slanders had You succeeded. 
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As I see it, Dr Minto and Mr Bruno made a new beginning 
possible for us. They gave us a second chance to make a go of 
life, however squalid the past. The day I discovered that the 


disease was not necessarily a death sentence I knew I had no 
option but to change my life: to return to the spiritual truths 
which I learnt at my mother’s knee, and later cast aside in fear 
of human rejection. I rediscovered who I was. It can be like that 
for you too. But if we spurn this second chance - if we hang back 
and refuse to climb out of the pit, what hope is there for us? 
I don’t want you to look upon this merely as a reproach, a finger 
pointed. Believe me, my intentions are friendly. I would help you 
out of the pit if I could, that is, if you would let me. 


I will pray for you - 


Desmond. 


He did not disclose his address. So this letter, whatever 
anybody else might think of it, had in my eyes one great merit - 
it did not ask to be replied to. Myself, I never write letters, 
only postcards, but, for preference, if I could afford it I’d 
send telegrams. The tighter the available space the less room for 
misconstruction on the recipient’s part, and bullshit on mine. 


There were a few things I might have said, like: 


- Des, you do me a grave injustice. I am no clype. Whatever 
you have or have not been up to, it is no business of mine, and 
I did not shop you. I shall die happy in the knowledge that I 
have never in my entire life ‘reported’ anybody to anybody for 


anything. 
Or; 
- Des, I would advise you to watch out for Dr Minto if he’s 


giving you references. He’s a rabid orange true-blue Mason, in 
case you didn’t know, and I doubt whether he’d do a dirty pape 
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like you too much good if he could help it. 


But no; he’d let me off the hook. There was no need for me 
to say or do anything. He was not soliciting any denials, nor 
expecting a change of heart. I was his persecutor, and he was 
praying for me. End of story. Silence and distance suited me 
fine. Let him pray all he wanted. Better somebody praying for you 


than sticking pins in voodoo dolls. 


The years went by. Officially I was on the sick, My new GP, 
Dr McGuirk (a kindly disposed lesbian not long qualified) was 
always ready to give me a sick note, no questions asked, unlike 
her predecessor (now retired) who demanded sight of the mucous 
in my sputum jar. The first time I saw McGuirk I told her that 
doctors frightened me. She laughed, and told me to get my shirt 
off. When she saw me with my shirt off she got a bad shock. 


- Jesus! 

- What’s the matter? I said. 

She coughed nervously. There was a long pause. 

- Take deep breaths, she said, a quaver in her voice. 


- I’ll do my best, I said. They didn’t leave me much to 


breathe with. 


She sounded me, deep in the hollows of what remained of my 


chest, cleared her throat and said: 


- What happened to you? 
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= Phe plague, TI Said. You're looking az 8 two-stage 
bilateral thoracoplasty, 


She helped me on with my shirt, Her look conveyed a mixture 
of pity and disgust. 


- They don’t do them any more, she said, if that’s any 
consolation, 


It wasn’t. tf suddenly felt ill] - pillaged, cheapened, raped, 
And what made it worse was that Somewhere inside me I’d always 
known that the Slicing, the Sawing, the gouging, and Mangling of 
ribs and bronchi made no sense. But to follow my instincts, say 
no thanks, and simply walk away, was not an option. You didn’t 
argue with doctors, even if they were prepared to stop and listen 
a minute or two, which very few were. With the killer Plague on 
the rampage they called the tune, and however madcap it happened 
to be you danced to it. 


- I don’t blame you, she said. If they’d done that to me I’d 
be scared of them. 


We became friends at that moment, and she dispensed sick 
notes as readily as I requested them, sometimes for three months, 
Sometimes for Six, several times for twelve, and for a host of 
different complaints, including alcoholism and something called 
‘nervous debility’ which was my favourite because DSs inspection 


conspiracy against them and they never once caught us out. My 
benefit money increased as the duration of my incapacity 
lengthened. It was never very much but with the odd bit of money 
coming in from other sources [I wasn’t on the floor. 


News of Skolpe came my way now and then. Every so often a 
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ran into someone who had heard something. There were one or two 
surprises. As usual, things were not what they used to be, and 
Skolpe, and Papa with it, had gone to pot. With the plague now 
receded, and the thoracoplasty safely locked up in the museum of 
surgical blind alleys, Dr Minto abandoned wife and home and ran 


off with the young physio, Miss Hutcheson. 
Airdrie went to the university and came out a Social Worker. 


Mr Bruno went into hiding somewhere in South America. He was 


said to have a coke addiction. 


Sister Thorne failed with her clergyman and joined up with 


an assistant governor at Craiginches Prison. 


Calum’s folly worked better for him than he knew. For one 
thing it saved him from Bruno’s knife. The last I saw him he was 


inspecting tickets on a Glasgow bus. 


Strange to tell, Dalton, of all people, got religion. He 
wasn’t back in the real world very long before he slung Marx and 
Engels in the bin and, in search of life’s meaning, joined the 
Hare Krishna Society. After a while he chucked Hare Krishna and 
took up with L. Ron Hubbard’s Scientologists. Then he dallied a 
while with the Ananda Marga Yoga Meditation. At last he thought 
he’d give the Salvation Army a try. And there he found the two 
things which gave life all the meaning he required - a tasty 
wife, and a congenial arrangement for acquiring a good load of 
dosh, tax free. He had two collection cans - one his own 
(Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and public holidays), the other 
the Sally Ann’s (Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays). He invited 
me through to Little King Street one August and I saw him at 
work. He was relentless. He carried the can about with him 


everywhere he went; he was never without it. You could be with 
him any time or any place - in a pub, in a cafe, at the 
supermarket, on the bus even - but the can was never idle. He had 


an endearing approach, bashfully smiling, and very few refused 
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him. As each coin dropped he would say: 


- Thank you. Thank you. God will repay you in ways you never 


dreamed. 


My own attempts at making money over and above my sickness 
benefit were no way as profitable. I had a few positions that 
were not too demanding but paid very little. Several days a week 
I was a hawker of secondhand books. I worked from a barrow in 
Ashton Lane. Books and barrow belonged to Montaigne & Rabelais 
(that’s what he called himself) who sold high pedigree 


antiquarian stuff for fancy prices in his shop round the corner, 


in Byres Road. Every day I stacked the barrow to the gunnels with 
mongrel castoffs which he stored in a dingy cellar like a 
shameful sectet. He disdained these run-of-the-mill editions and 
didn’t want it known he traded in such merchandise. He was 
pleased that I could get rid of them for him, and I got a tiny 
percentage of what I sold. Sadly there was no disdain reflected 
in the prices he asked, and I had some bad days trying to shift 
the stuff, But over the week, despite the book-thieves who 
loitered about in large numbers, I did OK. It was really the 
weather that made it hard. 


Some weekends I ran a stall at the Barras for the Kleingast 
Cash and Carry Co in London Road. You never knew what to expect 
with the Kleingast brothers - sometimes it was just razor blades 
to punt round the pubs, or Celtic and Rangers keyrings for the 
faithful on the terraces, but other times it was watches and 
jewellery, cigars and fancy lighters, camcorders and stereos, 
which you had to wonder about. If anybody came asking questions 
you never heard of any Caspar and Wilbur Kleingast - if you knew 
what was good for you, that is. 


Friday and Saturday nights I poured pints and collected 
empty glasses in Halloran’s wine shop in Salamanca Street. Old 
Halloran would be sipping away steadily from midday onwards, and 


an hour before finishing time I’d help him into his motor and 
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drive him (with the bulk of the day’s take) to his home in 
Springboig, where he’d top up my wages with taxi fare. I always 
got the bus back. 


So if I wasn’t actually rolling in wealth, I wasn’t in the 
grubber either. I was making a living. I had three square meals 
a day, I paid my rent, and I could heat my room, and with a pal 


in the monastery praying for me, how could I miss? 


But a change which I didn’t know about had taken place on 
that front. Later on, in the turbulent night when my fortunes 
took a definite nosedive, I wasn’t so ready to joke about Des 
wearing the knees out of his britches in supplication for me with 
the Almighty. 


News of the change came via a Chicago quarterly called the 
Hoatzin Review, a magazine which dealt mainly with 
parapsychological questions. It was the Autumn edition, 
Vol.XXXIV. No.10. It happened this way. 


One morning I was sitting in the shop drinking tea with 
Montaigne & Rabelais. It was a bad day climatically, pishing wet 
with a storm raging and no hope for the barrow, which meant it 
was a bad day financially as well. For me, anyway. But I hung 
about, just in case there was a sunbeam lurking somewhere in the 
black clouds over the West End. I sat opposite my employer at a 
huge mahogany desk with red leather inlay on top. He was stirring 
the sugar in his tea and reading the Herald which was spread out 
on the desk in front of him. From time to time he shook his head 
and chuckled. Now and again he would give me a look, and glance 


towards the street door, and say something like: 
- Still squally, eh? Still squally. 
Montaigne & Rabelais was a Brigton man who had started off 


in the business world as a scrap metal dealer in Camlachie where 
he had a yard guarded by a hungry Alsatian on a long chain. That 
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was a very stressful occupation and he didn’t get much out of it 
except a short prison term for reset. On his release he wanted 
a quieter kind of life, so he went into secondhand books, and 
soon progressed to antiquarian, and was now into prints and 
paintings as well. Business involved him in a lot of foreign 
travel which accounted for his deep tan. He had gold in his 
teeth, an imperious little moustache, an expensive suit made out 
of fine material, and a curious upper-crust accent - curious for 


somebody born and raised in Orr Street. 


I was looking down into a large carton full of odds and ends 
which Montaigne & Rabelais felt would ‘go a bundle’ in Ashton 
Lane. I was picking my way through it with no great enthusiasm. 
It was the usual tripe. A copy of the Scottish Psalter, good old 
RLS with his donkey, Emerson’s Essays (falling apart with a 
damaged spine), and The Complete Poems of Whittier (in 
microscopic print), etc. etc. At the bottom I could see Jane 
Austen’s Persuasion in a scruffy paperback, some bound volumes 


of Readers Digest stories and a stack of Mills & Boon romances. 


Montaigne & Rabelais got to his feet. He straightened down 
his waistcoat (he was plump) and examined his gold teeth (of 
which he had several) in a smart little Bakelite pocket-mirror 


which he consulted two hundred times in the course of a day. He 


was walking up and down, sniffing the air. 


At that moment, rummaging about at the bottom of the box, 


I came up with a bulky volume in green paper covers. It was 
called the Hoatzin Review and had travelled all the way from 
Chicago. Most of the articles were written by psychotherapists 
and had to do with problems in the diagnosis and treatment of 
schizophrenic disorders. There were a couple of distressing case 
histories. There was an article on hypnotism and some poems and 
art works by patients in various American mental institutions. 
I thought it looked promising as a saleable commodity, if it 
didn’t get blagged first. But it contained something else - 


something of exceptional local interest. As I leafed through it, 
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on page 165 I came across an article entitled ‘Betrayal’ which 
was the work of somebody called D. It was the story of D’s 
childhood in our own dear Gehenna - the Gorbals. At the back of 
the journal they had very little in the way of biography. All I 


learnt was that D was a professor at a Scottish university. 


Somehow I wasn’t surprised. Of course it would be D. I 
always knew he’d get up to something like this. Gorbals yarns 
always went down well. Anybody whose grannie hurtled through it 
on a tramcar had a story to tell. A few made good money out of 
it. Well, a person had to make a quid by fair means or foul in 
such a world as this. But could it really be my D? If D turned 
out to be Desmond - but I knew there was no if about it - you had 
to admit he was better qualified than most. But wasn’t my D 
supposed to be in holy meditation up at Fort Augustus? For some 
reason or other I was full of disquiet. I passed my eyes over a 


few sentences here and there to see if I recognised D in anything 


he was saying. 


Montaigne & Rabelais was now somewhere behind me, 
propelling his lemon glade air conditioner into the atmosphere. 
He was very much alive to the reek of damp at the rear of the 
shop. I could never smell any damp, but he attributed that 
variously to (in sentimental mode) my slum upbringing, after 
which no stench could ever be revolting enough to take my notice, 
or (in sadistic mode) my blocked sinuses, which he advised me to 
have ‘scraped clean ’ surgically without delay. Often he smoked 


a cigar if there was no lemon glade. 


- Anything the matter? he said, putting a hand on my 


shoulder. You look very pale. 


The words on the page had begun to blur. I felt a migraine 


coming on. 


- I hope you haven’t caught a chill. 


